ness Buddy entered and came and squatted leanly in
the shadowy chimney corner.

aGot that fox you were telling me about hid out
yet?" Bayard asked Kafe,

"Sure. And well get him, this time. Maybe tomor-
row. Weather's changinV*

"Snow?"

"Might be, What5s it goin* to do tonight, pappy ?^

"Rain/9 the old man answered* "Tomorrow, too,
Scent won5t lay good till WeVsday* Henry P After a
moment he shouted "Henry" again*, and Henry en-
tered with a blackened kettle trailing a faint plume of
vapor and a stoneware jug and a thick tumbler with
a metal spoon in it. There was something domestic,
womanish, about Henry, with his squat, slightly tubby
figure and his mild brown eyes and his capable, unhur-
ried hands. He it was who superintended the kitchen
(he was a better cook now than Mandy) and the house*
where he could be found most of the time, pottering
soberly at some endless task. He visited town almost as
infrequently as his father; he cared little for hunting,
and his sole relaxation was making whisky, good
whisky and for family consumption alone, in a secret
fastness known only to his father and the negro who
assisted him, after a recipe handed down from lost
generations of his usquebaugh-bred forbears. He set
the kettle and the jug and the tumbler on the hearth
and took the clay pipe from his father's hand and put
It on the mantel and reached clown a cracked cup of
sugar and seven tumblers, each with a spoon in it. The
old man leaned forward Into the firelight and made the
toddles one by one5 with tedious and solemn delibera-
tion. When he had made one around, there were two
glasses left. "Ain't them other boys come in yet?" he
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